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FOLLIES  OF  A  DAY. 

5  / 


Th  ey  who  peruse  this  flimsy  composition  in  the  present  day, 
when  the  fashionable  caprice,  which  once  procured  for  it  an 
ephemeral  popularity,  has  forsaken  its  idol,  and  left  it  to  be 
estimated  according  to  its  actual  value,  will  be  somewhat  puz¬ 
zled  to  discover  upon  what  grounds  it  could  ever  lay  claim 
to  a  much  higher  species  of  praise  than  is  bestowed  upon  a 
clever  pantomime.  The  incidents,  it  is  true,  though  highly 
farcical,  are  amusing  ;  but  the  dialogue,  spite  of  an  occa¬ 
sional  sprightliness,  is  a  mere  incumbrance,  and  sadly  retards 
the  progress  of  the  action,  upon  which  alone  the  interest  de¬ 
pends.  So  strongly,  indeed,  has  this  been  felt,  that  what  was 
at  first  a  monstrous  farce  of  five  acts,  is  now  compressed  into 
its  natural  limits,  and  never  finds  its  way  to  the  stage,  but  in 
the  form  of  an  afterpiece. 

A  certain  class  of  writers  among  us,  who  contrive  to  find 
beauties  in  every  thing  that  emanates  from  the  French  au¬ 
thors  of  a  particular  school,  have  often  dwelt  in  rapturous 
terms  upon  what  they  are  pleased  to  style  the  brilliant  wit 
and  pungent  satire  of  this  play  ;  yet,  few  things,  we  think, 
can  less  resemble  true  wit,  than  the  quaint  snip-snap  lan¬ 
guage  in  which  the  characters  converse :  never  saying  what 
they  think,  but  always  thinking  what  they  shall  say.  At  the 
first  blush,  indeed,  an  air  of  gaiety  is  apparent,  which  pleases, 
for  a  moment ;  but,  the  everlasting  attempt  at  being  smart , 
and  keeping  up  the  ball  of  repartee,  quickly  becomes  tire¬ 
some  and  absurd.— “  A  little  salt  is  very  well,  but  a  mouth¬ 
ful’s  the  devil,”  says  an  old  proverb, — the  truth  of  which 
was  never  so  clearly  evident  to  us,  as  while  perusing  this 
composition.  The  author’s  satire  is  little  more  to  be  com¬ 
mended.  They  who  can  see  any  thing  admirable  in  common¬ 
place  hits  at  the  intrigues  of  politicians,  the  knavery  of  law¬ 
yers,  and  the  insincerity  of  courtiers,  may  be  amused  by  the 
sarcasms  of  M.  Beaumarchais ;  but,  we  suspect  the  general 
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opinion  will  be,  that  the  utter  want  of  originality  which  they 
display,  is  not  atoned  for  by  any  peculiar  keenness  or  bril¬ 
liancy. 

These  remarks  must  be  understood  as  applying  to  the 
work  in  its  original  form,  viz.  a  play  of  five  acts.  In  its  pre¬ 
sent  state,  it  deserves  much  more  favourable  mention;  since, 
what  was  tiresome  as  a  comedy,  is  highly  amusing  as  a  farce. 
Few  pieces  contain  situations  better  calculated  to  produce 
stage-effect ;  for,  the  author  had  no  superiors  as  the  con¬ 
triver  of  a  bustling,  exciting  pantomime.  The  scene  in  the 
Countess's  dressing-room,  and  that  in  the  garden,  are  ad¬ 
mirable  specimens  of  this  talent, — particularly  the  latter  : 
always  supposing  the  audience  inclined  to  favour  the  deceit, 
and  to  admit  the  possibility  of  those  convenient  mistakes, 
which  have  been  of  excellent  service  on  the  stage,  from  the 
time  of  Thespis, — “  ’Tis  the  stale  refuge  of  miserable  poets, 
by  change  of  a  hat  or  a  cloak,  to  alter  the  whole  state  of  a 
comedy  ;  so  that  the  father  must  not  know  his  own  child,  for¬ 
sooth,  nor  the  wife  her  husband.”*  So  wrote  Chapman  ;  and 
it  will  be  allowed  that  his  ridicule  of  such  expedients  is  not 
wholly  inapplicable  to  the  piece  before  us. 

There  is  one  palpable  defect  in  the  construction  of  this 
drama,  which  by  a  little  care  might  easily  have  been  avoided. 
It  does  not  constitute  of  itself  a  complete  play,  but  is  merely 
a  sequel  to  something  that  has  gone  before,  with  which  it  is 
taken  for  granted  the  audience  are  acquainted.  Hence,  they 
who  have  never  perused  “  The  Barber  of  Seville,”  cannot 
well  comprehend  the  allusions  to  the  previous  history  of 
Almaviva,  Rosina ,  Bartolo ,  Figaro ,  &c.,  and  are  quite  at  a 
loss  to  account  for  the  extreme  familiarity  with  which  the 
latter  personage  is  allowed  to  treat  his  master.  These  things, 
it  is  true,  are  intelligible  enough  to  those  who  have  seen  the 
first  part  of  the  drama  ;  but,  they  certainly  are  blots,  by  which 
the  piece,  instead  of  forming  of  itself  a  perfect  whole,  is  ren¬ 
dered  a  broken  portion,  a  mere  fragment  of  a  story  .t 

*  May-Day,  Act  II. 

y  There  is  a  translation  of  the  first  part,  by  the  elder  Colrnan,  called 
“  The  Spanish  Barber,”  which  was  once  performed  at  the  Hay-market 
on  the  same  evening  with  “  The  Follies  of  a  Day,”  but  the  experiment 
was  not  successful.  New  versions  of  both  the  parts,  aided  by  Mozart’s 
music,  have  recently  acquired  some  popularity. 
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The  most  natural  and  interesting  character,  is  that  of  the 
Page,  which  is  really  drawn  with  much  truth  and  delicacy. 
The  others  are  neither  true  to  nature  nor  to  any  thing  else, 
except  some  fanciful  models  which  the  author  met  with 
among  the  writings  of  his  brother  dramatists.  The  Count , 
who  is  intended  to  be  a  very  attractive,  polished  man  of 
gallantry,  is  in  reality  a  repulsive,  heartless  libertine,  desti¬ 
tute  of  a  single  redeeming  quality.  Figaro  has  been  de¬ 
scribed,  in  glowing  terms,  as  the  prince  of  intriguing  valets, 
and  Susannah  as  the  most  captivating  of  coquettes;  but 
correct  judgment,  we  are  sure,  will  not  confirm  these  ridicu¬ 
lous  eulogies,  the  offspring  of  folly  or  prejudice.  They  are 
both  very  respectable  proficients  in  the  pantomimic  depart¬ 
ment  of  their  calling,  giving  and  receiving  slaps  on  the  face 
with  commendable  dexterity ;  but,  in  the  higher  qualities  of  wit 
and  liveliness,  they  have  no  pretensions  to  vie  for  an  instant 
with  those  masterpieces  of  the  kind,  which  many  of  our 
English  comedies  present.  The  Countess  is  vastly  insipid. 
A  neglected  wife,  who  attracts  not  the  slightest  portion  of 
interest  or  regard  ;  and  seems  to  remain  chaste,  solely  for 
want  of  solicitation  and  opportunity  to  become  otherwise. 
The  remaining  characters  have  nothing  about  them  demand¬ 
ing  notice,  except  the  stuttering  of  Guzman ,  which  is  cer¬ 
tainly  a  very  fair  subject  for  ridicule,  and  excites  unbounded 
amusement — in  the  galleries.  We  hear  much  of  the  de¬ 
ficiencies  of  the  present  race  of  dramatists;  but,  the  dullest 
stulf,  produced  by  the  dullest  of  them,  has  nothing  that  equals 
the  gross  folly  and  indecency  of  the  trial-scene,  in  which  this 
stuttering  personage  acts  a  prominent  part.*  A  tinge  of 
obscenity,  indeed,  pervades  the  play  throughout ;  and,  though 
the  most  licentious  passages  have  been  omitted,  it  was  im¬ 
possible  to  reform  the  general  tone  of  the  piece,  which  is 
decidedly  pernicious.  The  whole  gist  and  business  turns 
upon  adulterous  intrigue;  fidelity  to  the  marriage-bed  is 
treated  as  a  matter  of  indifference;  and  moral  obligations 
are  alluded  to,  only  to  be  ridiculed.  We  have  no  wish  to 
affect  a  strait-laced  morality,  which  is  too  often  the  cover  of 
an  odious  hypocrisy  ;  but  we  put  it  to  the  candid  judgment 
of  the  reader,  whether  the  tendency  of  this  production  is  not 

*  The  character  of  Guzman ,  and  the  scene  alluded  to,  are  now 
wholly  rejected. 
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precisely  such  as  we  have  described.  In  speaking  thus 
harshly  of  its  general  merits,  we  have  only  expressed  our 
honest  sentiments; — with  some  degree  of  diffidence,  we 
confess,  when  we  reflect  upon  the  numerous  writers  who 
have  held  a  contrary  opinion  ;  but,  the  cuckoo  note  of  imi¬ 
tation  is  little  to  our  taste;  and  though  our  judgment  may 
be  defective,  we  shall  prefer  trusting  to  its  dictates,  erro¬ 
neous  as  they  may  be,  to  treating  our  readers  with  a  servile 
repetition  of  what  has  been  put  forth  by  others. 

Holcroft’s  drama,  it  seems,  is  not  precisely  a  translation , 
being  only  taken  from  the  French  : — a  distinction  without  a 
difference,  many  persons  will  think.  The  fact  is,  that  as  the 
original  was  remarkably  popular  when  first  played  at  Paris, 
the  Covent  Garden  managers  were  desirous  of  bringing  it 
forward  in  England  as  speedily  as  possible,  and  dispatched 
Holcroft  to  the  Continent,  to  procure  a  copy.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  proved  to  be  impracticable,  the  French  Managers 
guarding  their  property  with  jealous  care ;  and,  accordingly, 
as  the  only  resource,  Holcroft,  attended  by  a  companion, 
visited  the  Theatre  eight  or  ten  times,  noted  down  the  prin¬ 
cipal  incidents,  with  as  much  of  the  dialogue  as  the  memory 
could  retain,  and  from  these  materials  formed  the  English 
version.  The  prize  was  scarcely  worth  the  trouble  taken  to 
obtain  it.  P.  P. 

2Dtme  of  Kcptmntatton. 

The  time  this  piece  takes  in  representation,  is  one  hour 
and  forty  minutes. 

Stage  Directio?is. 


By  r.h . is  meant . Bight  Hand. 

lh.  . . . Left  FI  and. 

s.e . Second  Entrance. 

u.E . XJpper  Entrance. 

m.d . Middle  Door. 

D-F . Door  in  flat. 

R-H.D . Right  Hand  Door. 

l.h.d . .  ......  Left  Hand  Door. 


Costume. 


COUNT  ALMAVIVA. 

Spanish  dress  of  white  kerseymere,  trimmed  with  silver. 


FIGARO. 

Light  blue  do.  do.  trimmed  with  pink  bordering. 


ANTONIO. 


Brown  jacket  and  breeches  trimmed  with  green,  and  green 
apron. 


BASIL. 

Common  do.  do.  trimmed  with  yellow. 


PEDRO. 

Green  and  orange  Spanish  livery. 

EIGHT  ATTENDANTS. 
Light  blue  dresses,  trimmed  with  silver. 


COUNTESS. 

Blue  satin  dress,  trimmed  with  silver. 

SUSAN. 

White  muslin  dress,  trimmed  white  satin  points,  hanging 
sleeves  the  same. 

AGNES. 

Pink  calico  petticoat,  brown  body,  and  apron  trimmed 
with  pink  points. 


^crsonsi  EcpitssnttrU. 


Count  Almaviva, 

Drury-Lane . 

-  Mr.  Rae. 

Covent- Garden. 

Mr.  Jones. 

Basil,  -  -  -  - 

-  Mr.  Fisher. 

Mr.  Atkins. 

Pedro,  -  -  -  - 

Mr.  Trueman. 

V# 

• 

1 

1 

1 

1 

-  Miss  Kelly. 

Miss  S.  Booth. 

Figaro,  -  -  - 

-  Mr.  Harley. 

Mr.  Farley. 

Antonio,  -  -  - 

-  Mr.  Oxberry. 

Mr.  Emery. 

Countess,  - 

-  Mrs.  Orger. 

Mrs.  Egerton. 

Susan,  -  -  -  - 

-  Mrs.  Davison. 

Mrs.  Gibbs. 

Agnes,  -  -  -  - 

-  Mrs.  Hughes. 

Miss  E.  Bolton. 

THE 


FOLLIES  OF  A  DAY. 


ACT  I. 

SCENE  I. — A  room  in  the  castle. 

Figaro  and  Susan  discovered.  ( Susan  seated  in  an  arm¬ 
chair,  and  Figaro  measuring  the  chamber  with  a  wand.) 

The  only  entrance  to  this  room ,  is  L.H.S.E. 

9 

Fig.  Eighteen  feet  by  twenty-six, — good. 

Sus.  What  art  thou  so  busy  about? 

Fig.  Measuring,  to  try  if  the  bed  our  noble  lord  intends 
to  give  us  will  stand  well  here. 

Sus.  In  this  chamber  ! 

Fig.  Yes. 

*S us.  I  wont  tie  in  this  chamber. 

Fig.  Why  so? 

Sus.  I  don’t  like  it. 

Fig.  Your  reason. 

Sus.  What  if  I  have  no  reason? — What  if  I  don’t  choose 
to  give  my  reason  ? — Thou  knowest  how  our  generous 
count,  when  he  by  thy  help  obtained  Rosina’s  hand,  and 
made  her  Countess  of  Alma  viva,  during  the  first  transports  of 
love,  abolished  a  certain  gothic  right — 

Fig.  Of  sleeping  the  first  night  with  every  bride. 

Sus.  Which,  as  Lord  of  the  Manor,  he  could  claim. 

Fig.  Know  it?— To  be  sure  I  do;  or  1  would  not  have 
married  even  my  charming  Susan  in  his  domain. 
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Sus.  Tired  of  prowling  among  the  rustic  beauties  of  the 
neighbourhood,  he  returned  to  the  castle, — 

Fig.  And  his  wife. 

Sus.  And  thy  wife. — ( Figaro  stares .) — Dost  thou  under¬ 
stand  me? 

Fig.  Perfectly ! 

Sus.  And  endeavours  secretly,  to  re-purchase  from  her  a 
right,  which  he  now  most  sincerely  repents  he  ever  parted 
with. 

Fig.  Most  gracious  penitent ! 

Sus.  This  is  what  he  hints  to  me  every  instant ;  and  this 
the  faithful  Basil,  the  honest  agent  of  his  pleasures,  and  our 
most  noble  music  master,  every  day  repeats  with  my  lesson. 

Fig.  Basil! 

Sus.  Basil. 

Fig.  Indeed? — Well,  if  tough  ashen  plant,  or  supple-jack 
twine  not  round  thy  lazy  sides,  rascal, — 

Sus.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  Why,  wert  thou  ever  wise  enough  to 
imagine  that  the  portion  the  count  intends  to  give  us  was 
meant  as  a  reward  for  thy  services  ? 

Fig.  I  think  I  had  some  reason  to  hope  as  much. 

Sus.  Lord,  lord  !  What  great  fools  are  you  men  of  wit ! 

Fig.  I  believe  so. 

Sus.  I’m  sure  so. 

Fig.  Oh,  that  it  were  possible  to  deceive  this  arch  deceiver, 
this  lord  of  mine  !  A  thousand  blundering  boobies  have  had 
art  enough  to  filch  a  wife  from  the  side  of  her  sleeping,  sim¬ 
ple,  unsuspecting  spouse ;  and  if  he  complained,  to  redress 
his  injuries  with  a  cudgel ; — but,  to  turn  the  tables  on  this 
poacher,  make  him  pay  for  a  delicious  morsel  he  shall  never 
taste,  infect  him  with  fears  for  his  own  honour,  and — 

Sus.  ( A  bell  rings.)  Hark!  My  lady  rings: — I  must 
run ;  for  she  has  several  times  strictly  charged  me  to  be  the 
first  person  at  her  breakfast  the  morning  of  my  marriage. 

Fig.  Why  the  first? 

Sus.  The  old  saying  tells  us,  that  it’s  lucky  to  a  neglected 
wife,  to  meet  a  young  bride  on  the  morning  of  her  wedding- 
day-  [Exit,  L.H.S.E. 

Fig.  Ah,  my  sweet  girl !— She’s  an  angel !  Such  wit ! 
Such  grace  !  and  so  much  prudence  and  modesty  too  ! — I’m 
a  happy  fellow' so,  Mr.  Basil !  Is  it  me,  rascal,  you  mean 
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to  practise  the  tricks  of  your  trade  upon  ? — I’ll  teach  you  to 
put  your  spoon  in  my  milk.— But  hold  ! — A  moment’s  re¬ 
flection,  friend  Figaro,  on  the  events  of  the  day  : — first, 
thou  must  promote  the  sports  and  feastings  already  pro¬ 
jected,  that  appearances  may  not  cool,  but  that  thy  marriage 
may  proceed  with  greater  certainty  ;  next,  thou  must — Ha  ! 
here  again? 

Enter  Susan,  l.h.s.e.  with  the  Countess's,  gown,  cap , 
and  riband  in  her  hand. 

Sus.  It  wasn’t  my  lady’s  bell :  she  has  left  her  room. — 
Methinks,  Figaro,  you  seem  very  indifferent  about  our  wed¬ 
ding.  Why  aren’t  you  gone,  to  summon  the  bride-men  and 
maids  ?— And  what’s  become  of  your  fine  plot  to  be  revenged 
on  my  lord? 

Fig.  I’ll  away  this  moment,  and  prepare  every  thing. 
’Pr’ythee,  my  Susan,  give  me  one  kiss,  before  I  go;  ’twill 
quicken  my  wits,  and  lend  imagination  a  new  impulse. 

Sus.  O,  to  be  sure  ! — But,  if  I  kiss  my  lover  to-day,  what 
will  my  husband  say  to  me  to-morrow? — (Seems  to  refuse ,  as 
Figaro  kisses  her.') — Pshaw,  Figaro  ! — when  wilt  thou  cease 
to  trifle  thus  from  morning  till  night? 

Fig.  When  I  may  trifle  from  night  till  morning,  sweet 
Susan.  \Exit ,  l.h. 

Sus.  Ah,  Figaro,  Figaro  !  if  thou  provest  but  as  loving  a 
husband  as  thou  art  a  fond  iover,  thou’lt  never  need  fear  the 
proudest  lord  of  them  all. — I  declare,  I  forget  what  I  came 
for. — (Susan  puts  the  gown  on  the  arm-chair ;  but  keeps 
the  cap  and  riband  in  her  hand.) 

Page.  (  Without ,  l.h.)  Thank  you,  thank  you,  Figaro  : 
-—I  shall  find  her. 

Enter  Page,  l.h.s.e.  running. 

Sus.  ^o,  master  Hannibal  ! — What  do  you  want  here^ 

Page.  O,  my  dear,  dear,  pretty  Susan  ! — I  have  been 
looking  for  you  these  two  hours. 

Sus.  Well,  what  have  you  to  say  to  me,  now  you  have 
found  me? 
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Page.  {Childishly  amorous.)  How  does  your  beauteous 
lady  do,  Susan? 

Sus.  Very  well. 

Page.  ( Pouting ly Do  you  know,  Susan,  my  lord  is 
going  to  send  me  back  to  my  papa  and  mamma  ? 

Sus.  Poor  child  ! 

Page.  Child  indeed  ! — Umph  ! — And,  if  my  charming 
god-mother,  your  dear  lady,  cannot  obtain  my  pardon,  I 
shall  soon  be  deprived  of  the  pleasure  of  your  company, 
Susan. 

Sus.  Upon  my  word  ! — You  are  toying  all  day  long  with 
Agnes,  and  fancy  yourself,  moreover,  in  love  with  my  lady, 
and  then  come  to  tell  me,  you  shall  be  deprived  of  my  com¬ 
pany. — Ka,  ha,  ha  ! 

Page.  Agnes  is  good-natured  enough  to  listen  to  me  ;  and 
that  is  more  than  you  are,  Susan ;  for  all  I  love  you  so. 

Sus.  Love  me  1 — Why,  you  amorous  little  villain,  you  are 
in  love  with  every  woman  you  meet. 

Page.  So  I  am,  Susan,  and  I  can’t  help  it. — If  nobody  is 
b}r,  I  swear  it  to  the  trees,  the  waters,  and  the  winds  ;  naj- , 
to  myself.  O,  how  sweet  are  the  words  woman,  maiden,  and 
love,  in  my  ears  ! 

Sus.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! — He’s  bewitched. — -And  what  is  the 
count  going  to  send  you  from  the  castle  for? 

Page.  Last  night,  you  must  know,  he  caught  me  with 
Agnes,  in  her  room  : — begone,  said  he,  thou  little - 

Sus.  Little  what  ? 

Page.  Lord  ! — he  called  me  such  a  name,  I  can’t  for  shame 
repeat  it  before  a  woman, — I  dare  never  meet  his  face  again. 

Sus.  And  pray  what  were  you  doing  in  Agnes’s  room  ? 

Page.  Teaching  her  her  part. 

Sus.  Her  part  ? 

Page.  Yes;  the  love  scene,  you  know,  she  is  to  act  in  the 
comedy  this  evening. 

Sus.  {Aside.)  Which  my  lord  would  choose  to  teach  her 
himself. 

Page.  Agnes  is  very  kind,  Susan. 

Sus.  Weil,  well,  I’ll  tell  the  Countess  what  you  say  : — 
But  you  are  a  little  more  circumspect  in  her  presence. 

Page.  Ah,  Susan,  she  is  a  divinity!  How  noble  is  her 
manner  !  Her  very  smiles  are  awful ! 
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Sus.  That  is  to  say,  you  can  take  what  liberties  you 
please  wjth  such  people  as  me. 

Page.  O,  how  do  I  envy  thy  happiness,  Susan !  Always 
near  her!  Dressing  her  every  morning!  Undressing  her 
every  evening  !  Putting  her  to  bed  !  Touching  her!  Look¬ 
ing  at  her  !  Speaking  to - What  is  it  thou  hast  got  there, 

Susan  ? 

Sits.  (  Counterfeiting  the  extravagant  tone  of  the  Page. ) 
It  is  the  fortunate  riband  of  the  happy  cap,  which  at  night 
enfolds  the  auburn  ringlets  of  the  beauteous  Countess. 

Page.  Give  it  me  : — nay,  give  it  me : — I  will  have  it.  * 

Sus.  But,  I  say,  you  sha’n’t. — (  The  Page  snatches  it, and 
runs  round  the  arm-chair,  dodging  Susan.) — O  my  ri¬ 
band  ! 

Page.  Be  as  angry  as  thou  wilt,  but  thou  shalt  never  have 
it  again  ;  thou  shouldst  have  one  of  my  eyes  rather. 

Sus.  I  can  venture  to  predict,  young  gentleman,  that 
three  or  four  years  hence,  thou  wilt  be  one  of  the  most  de¬ 
ceitful  veriest  knaves — 

Page.  If  thou  dost  not  hold  thy  tongue,  Susan,  I’ll  kiss 
thee  into  the  bargain. 

Sus.  Kiss  me  ! — Don’t  come  near  me,  if  thou  lovest  thy 
ears. — 1  say,  beg  my  lord  to  forgive  you,  indeed  !  No,  I  as¬ 
sure  vou. 

Aim.  (  Without.)  Jaques. — 

Page.  Ah  !  I’m  undone  ! — ’Tis  the  count  himself,  and 
there’s  no  way  out  of  this  room. — Lord,  lord  !  what  will 
become  of  me  ? — (  The  Page  crouches  down,  and  hides  him¬ 
self  behind  Susan  and  the  arm-chair.) 

Enter  Count  Almaviva,  l.h.s.e. — Page  remains  behind 

the  arm-chair . 

Aim.  So,  my  charming  Susan,  have  I  found  thee  at  last  ? 
But,  thou  seemest  frightened,  my  little  beauty. 

Sus.  Consider,  my  lord,  if  any  body  should  come  and  find 
you  here, — 

Aim.  That  would  be  rather  mal-a-propos ;  but  there’s  no 
great  danger.  (  The  Count  offers  to  kiss  Susan.) 

Sus.  Fie,  my  lord  ! — (  The  Count  seats  himself  in  the 
arm-chair ,  and  endeavours  to  pull  Susan  on  his  knee.) 
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Aim.  Thou  knowest,  my  charming-  Susan,  the  king  has 
done  me  the  honour  to  appoint  me  ambassador  to  the  court 
of  Paris-  I  shall  take  Figaro  with  me,  and  give  him  a  very 
— excellent  post ;  and,  as  it  is  the  duty  of  a  wife  to  follow 
her  husband,  I  may  then  be  as  happy  as  I  could  wish. 

Sus.  I  really  don’t  understand  you,  my  lord.  I  thought 
your  affection  for  my  lady,  whom  you  took  so  much  pains  to 
steal  from  her  old  guardian,  and  for  love  of  whom  you 
generously  abolished  a  certain  vile  privilege, — 

Aim.  For  which  all  the  young  girls  are  very  sorry, — are 
thty  not  ? 

Sus.  No,  indeed,  my  lord ; — I  thought,  my  lord,  I  say, — 

Aim.  ’Pr’ythee,  say  no  more,  my  sweet  Susan ;  but  pro¬ 
mise  thou  wilt  meet  me  to-night  in  the  garden ;  and  be  cer¬ 
tain,  if  thou  wilt  but  grant  me  this  small  favour,  nothing  thou 
canst  ask  shall  ever — 

Bas.  (  Without .)  He  is  not  in  his  own  apartment. 

Aim.  Heavens  !  Here’s  somebody  coming,  and  this  infer¬ 
nal  room  has  but  one  door.  Where  can  I  hide  ?  Is  there  no 
place  here  ? — (  The  Count  runs  behind  the  arm-chair  : 
Susan  keeps  between  him  and  the  Page ,  who  steals  away  as 
the  Count  advances ,  leaps  into  the  arm-chair ,  and  is  covered 
over  with  the  Countess’s  gown  by  Susan  f 


Enter  Basil,  l.h.s.e. 

Bas.  Ah,  Susan,  good-morrow  ! — Is  my  lord  the  Count 
here  ? 

Sus.  Here  ?  what  should  he  be  here  for  ? 

Bas.  Nay,  there  would  be  no  miracle  in  it,  if  he  were  :  — 
would  there?  hey,  gentle  Susan? 

( Smiles  and  leers  at  her .) 

Sus.  It  would  be  a  greater  miracle,  to  see  you  honest. 

Bas.  Figaro  is  in  search  of  him. 

Sus.  Then,  he  is  in  search  of  the  man  who  wishes  most  to 
injure  him, — yourself  excepted. 

Bas.  It  is  strange,  that  a  man  should  injure  the  husband 
by  obliging  the  wife. 

(  The  Count  peeps  from  behind  the  arm-chair .) 

Aim.  I  shall  hear  now  how  well  he  pleads  my  cause. 
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Bas.  For  my  part,  marriage  being  of  all  serious  things, 
the  greatest  farce,  I  imagined— 

Sus.  All  manner  of  wickedness. 

Bas.  That  though  you  are  obliged  to  fast  to-day,  you 
might  be  glad  to  feed  to-morrow,  grace  being  first  duly  said. 

Sus.  Be  gone,  and  don’t  shock  my  ears  with  your  vile 
principles. 

Bas.  Yes,  my  pretty  Susan;  but  you  must  not  suppose 
I  am  the  dupe  of  these  fine  appearances : — I  know  it  isn’t 
Figaro  who  is  the  great  obstacle  to  my  lord’s  happiness;  but 
a  certain  beardless  Page,  whom  I  surprised  here  yesterday 
looking  for  you,  as  I  entered. 

Sus.  I  wish  you’d  be  gone,  you  wicked — devil. 

Bas.  Wicked  devil !  Ah,  one  is  a  wicked  devil  for  not 
shutting  one’s  eyes. 

Sus.  I  wish  you’d  be  gone,  I  tell  you. 

Bas.  Wasn’t  it  for  you  that  he  wrote  the  song,  which  he 
goes  chaunting  up  and  down  the  house  at  every  instant? 

Sus.  O  yes,  for  me, — to  be  sure  ! 

Bas.  Pm  sure  it  was  either  for  you  or  your  lady. 

Sus.  What  next  ? 

Bas.  Why,  really,  when  he  sits  at  table,  he  does  cast  cer¬ 
tain  very  significant  glances  towards  a  beauteous  Count¬ 
ess,  who  shall  be  nameless. — But  let  him  beware  !  If  my  lord 
catches  him  at  his  tricks,  he’ll  make  him  dance  without 
music  . 

Sus.  Nobody  but  such  a  wicked  creature  as  you,  could 
ever  invent  such  scandalous  tales  to  the  ruin  of  a  poor  youth, 
who  has  unhappily  fallen  into  his  lordship’s  displeasure. 

Bas.  I  invent  ?  Why,  it’s  in  every  body’s  mouth. — (  The 
count  discovers  himself ,  and  comes  forward.} 

Aim.  Flow  ?  in  every  body’s  mouth  ! 

Bas.  Zounds  ! — 

Aim.  Run,  Basil : — let  him  have  fifty  pistoles  and  a  horse 
given  him,  and  be  sent  back  to  his  friends  instantly. 

Bas.  I’m  very  sorry,  my  lord,  that  I  happened  to  speak 
of - 

Sus.  O,  O, — Pm  quite  suffocated. — ( Susan  seems  ready 
to  faint ,  the  count  runs  and  supports  her.} 

Aim.  Let  us  seat  her  in  this  great  chair,  Basil : — quick, 
quick, — 
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Sus.  (Is  frightened  and  exclaims.)  This  wicked  fellow 
has  ruined  the  poor  boy.  No,  no  !— I  wont  sit  down  I  al¬ 
ways  faint  best  standing. 

Bus.  I  assure  you,  my  lord,  what  I  said  was  only  meant 
to  sound  Susan. 

Aim.  No  matter;  he  shall  depart:  a  little  wanton,  im¬ 
pudent  rascal,  that  I  meet  at  every  turning  !  No  longer  ago 
than  yesterday,  I  suprised  him  with  the  gardener’s  daughter. 

Bas.  Agnes? 

Aim.  In  her  very  bed-chamber. 

Sus.  Where  my  lord  happened  to  have  business  himself. 

Aim.  Hem  ! — I  was  going  there  to  seek  her  father  An¬ 
tonio,  my  drunken  gardener:  I  knocked  at  the  door,  and 
waited  some  time  ;  at  last  Agnes  came,  with  confusion  in  her 
countenance: — I  entered,  cast  a  look  round  ;  and,  peiceiv- 
ing  a  kind  of  long  cloak,  or  curtain,  or  some  such  thing,  ap 
proached  ;  and  without  seeming  to  take  the  least  notice, 
drew  it  gently  aside,  thus — Hey  ! 

Bas.  Zounds,  Susan  ! — (  The  count,  during  his  speech, 
approaches  the  arm-chair ,  and  acting  his  description ,  draws 
aside  the  gown  that  hides  the  Page.  They  all  stand  mo¬ 
tionless  with  surprise,  for  some  time.) 

Aim.  Why,  this  is  a  better  trick  than  t’other  ! 

Bas.  Worth  ten  of  it— No  ! — I  wont  sit  down  :  I  faint 
best  standing.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Aim.  And  so,  it  was  to  receive  this  pretty  youth,  that  you 
were  so  desirous  of  being  alone. — And  you,  you  little  villain, 
— what,  you  don’t  intend  to  mend  your  manners  then?  But, 
forgetting  all  respect  for  your  friend  Figaro,  and  for  the 
Countess  your  god-mother  likewise,  you  are  endeavouring 
here  to  seduce  her  favourite  woman  !  I,  however, — (  Turning 
towards  Basil.) — shall  not  suffer  Figaro,  a  man — whom — I 
esteem — sincerely — to  fall  the  victim  of  such  deceit.  Did 
this  imp  enter  with  you,  Basil? 

Bas.  No,  my  lord. 

Sus.  There's  neither  victim  nor  deceit  in  the  case,  my 
lord  ; — he  was  here  when  you  entered. 

Aim.  I  hope  that’s  false;  his  greatest  enemy  couldn’t  wish 
him  so  much  mischief. 

Sus.  Knowing  that  you  were  angry  with  him,  the  poor  boy 
came  running  to  me,  begging  me  to  solicit  my  lady  in  his 
favour,  in  hopes  she  might  engage  you  to  forgive  him  ;  but 
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was  so  terrified,  when  he  heard  you  coming,  that  he  hid  him¬ 
self  in  the  great  chair. 

Aim.  A  likely  story  ! — I  sat  down  in  it,  as  soon  as  I  came 
in. 

Page.  Yes,  my  lord;  but  I  was  then  trembling  behind  it. 
Aim .  That’s  false  again  ;  for  I  hid  myself  behind  it,  when 
Basil  entered. 

Page.  (  Timidly .}  Pardon  me,  my  lord  ;  but, — as  you 
approached, — I  retired,  and  crouched  down,  as  you  now  see 
me. 

Aim.  ( Angrily .)  It’s  a  little  serpent  that  glides  into  every 
cranny. — And  he  has  been  listening  too  to  our  discourse  ! 

Page.  Indeed,  my  lord,  I  did  all  I  could, — not  to  hear  a 
word. 

Aim.  (To  Susan.}  There  is  no  Figaro,  no  husband  for 
you,  however. 

Bas.  (  To  Page.}  Somebody’s  coming  ; — Get  down. 

Enter  the  Countess,  Figaro,  Agnes,  Pedro,  and  Ser¬ 
vants,  male  and  female,  Figaro  carrying  the  nuptial 
cap. —  The  Count  runs  and  plucks  the  Page  from  the 
arm-chair,  as  they  enter. 

Aim.  What,  would  you  continue  crouching  there  before 
the  whole  world  ?  (  The  Count  and  Countess  salute.} 

Fig.  We  are  come,  my  lord,  to  beg  a  favour,  which  we 
hope,  for  your  lady’s  sake,  you  will  grant. — ( Aside  to  Su¬ 
san.} — Be  sure  to  second  what  I  say. 

Sus.  (Aside  to  Fig.}  It  will  end  in  nothing. 

Fig.  (Aside  to  Sus.}  No  matter;  let’s  try,  at  least. 
Countess.  You  see,  my  lord,  I  am  supposed  to  have  a 
much  greater  degree  of  influence  with  you  than  I  really  pos¬ 
sess. 

Aim ,  O  no,  madam ;  not  an  atom,  I  assure  you. 

Fig  .(Presenting  the  cap  to  the  Count.}  Our  petition  is,  that 
the  bride  may  have  the  honour  of  receiving  from  our  worthy 
lord’s  hand  this  nuptial  cap,  ornamented  with  half-blown  roses 
and  white  ribands,  symbols  of  the  purity  of  his  intentions. 
Aim.  (Aside.}  Do  they  mean  to  laugh  at  me  ? 

Countess.  Let  me  beg,  my  lord,  you  will  not  deny  their 
request ;  in  the  name  of  that  love  you  once  had  for  me. 
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Aim.  And  have  still,  madam. 

Fig.  Join  with  me,  my  friends. 

Omnes.  My  lord  ! — my  lord  ? 

Aim.  Well,  well,— I  consent.— (  Gives  Susan  the  cap.)— 
Remember  the  garden.  ( Aside ,  ) 

Fig.  Look  at  her,  my  lord  :  never  could  a  more  beauteous 
bride  better  prove  the  greatness  of  the  sacrifice  you  have 
made. 

Sus.  O,  don't  speak  of  my  beauty,  but  his  lordship’s 
virtues. 

Aim.  ( Aside .)  My  virtues! — Yes,  yes, — I  see,  they  un¬ 
derstand  each  other. 

Agn.  (Pointing  to  the  Page.)  Have  you  forgiven  what 
happened  yesterday,  my  lord  ? 

Aim.  ( Afraid  lest  the  Countess  should  hear ,  and 
chucking  Agnes  under  the  chin.)  Hush  ! 

Fig.  (  To  the  Page.)  What’s  the  matter, young  Hannibal 
the  brave  ?  What  makes  you  so  silent  ? 

Sus.  He’s  sorrowful,  because  my  lord  is  going  to  send  him 
from  the  castle. 

Omnes.  O,  my  lord  ! — 

Countess.  Let  me  beg  you  will  forgive  him. 

Aim.  He  does  not  deserve  to  be  forgiven. 

Countess.  Consider,  he  is  so  young, — 

Aim.  ( Half  aside.)  Not  so  young,  perhaps,  as  you 
suppose. 

Page.  My  lord  certainly  has  not  ceded  away  the  right  to 
pardon. 

Sus.  And,  if  he  had,  that  would  certainly  be  the  first  he 
would  secretly  endeavour  to  reclaim. — ( Looking  signifi¬ 
cantly  at  the  Count  and  Figaro.) 

Aim.  (  Understanding  her.)  No  doubt :  no  doubt. 

Page.  My  conduct,  my  lord,  may  have  been  indiscreet ; 
but  I  can  assure  your  lordship,  that  the  least  word  shall 
never  pass  my  lips — 

Aim.  ( Interrupting  him.)  Enough,  enough  : — since 
every  body  begs  for  him,  I  must  grant : — I  shall  moreover 
give  him  a  company  in  my  regiment. 

Omnes.  O,  my  lord  ! — 

Aim.  But  on  condition,  that  he  depart  to-day,  for  Cata- 
onia ,  to  join  the  corps. 
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Omnes.  O,  my  lord  ! — 

Fig.  To-morrow,  my  lord — ? 

Aim.  To-day. — It  shall  be  so. — (7b  the  Page .) — Take 
leave  of  your  god-mother,  and  beg  her  protection. — (  The 
Page  kneels  to  the  Countess  with  a  sorrowful  air .  As  he 
approaches  to  kneel ,  he  goes  very  slowly ,  and  Figaro  gently 
pushes  him  forward .) 

Fig ,  Go,  go,  child  ;  go. 

Countess.  (  With  great  emotion .)  Since — it  is  not  possi¬ 
ble — to  obtain  leave — for  you  to  remain  here  to  day, 
depart,  young  man,  and  follow  the  noble  career  which  lies 
before  you. — Go,  where  fortune  and  glory  call. — Be  obe¬ 
dient,  polite,  and  brave,  and  be  certain  we  shall  take  part 
in  your  prosperity.  ( Raises  him .) 

Aim.  You  seem  agitated,  madam. 

Countess.  How  can  I  help  it,  recollecting  the  perils  to 
which  his  youth  must  be  exposed  ?  He  has  been  bred  in  the 
same  house  with  me,  is  of  the  same  kindred,  and  is  likewise 
my  god -son. 

Aim.  (Aside.)  Basil,  I  see,  was  in  the  right. — (  Turns  to 
the  Paged) — Go  ;  kiss  Susan  for  the  last  time. — ( Figaro  in¬ 
tercepts  the  Page.) 

Fig.  No,  there’s  no  occasion  for  kissing,  my  lord  ;  he’ll 
return  in  the  winter;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  he  may  kiss 
me. — The  scene  must  now  be  changed,  my  delicate  youth  : 
you  must  not  run  up  stairs  and  down  into  the  women's 
chambers,  play  at  hunt-the-slipper,  steal  cream,  suck  oranges, 
and  live  upon  sweetmeats. — Instead  of  that.  Zounds!  you 
must  look  bluff;  tan  your  face;  handle  your  musket;  turn 
to  the  right;  wheel  to  the  left ;  and  march  to  glory  ; — that 
is,  if  you’re  not  stopped  short  by  a  bullet. 

Sus.  Fie,  Figaro. 

Countess.  (  Terrified.)  What  a  prophecy  ! 

Fig.  Were  I  a  soldier,  Fd  make  some  of  them  scamper. 
But  come,  come,  my  friends;  let  us  prepare  our  feast  against 
the  evening. 

Aim.  Well,  much  diversion  to  you  all,  my  friends. — 

(  Going. ) 

Countess.  You  will  not  leave  us,  my  lord. 

Aim.  I  am  undressed,  you  see. 

Countess ,  We  shall  see  nobody  but  our  own  people, 
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Aim.  I  must  do  what  you  please. — Wait  for  me  in  the 
study,  Basil.  I  shall  make  out  his  commission  immediately. 

[ Exeunt  all  but  Figaro  and  Page. 

Fig.  ( Retains  the  Page.)  Come,  come  ;  let  us  study  our 
parts  well  for  the  play  in  the  evening  ;  I  dare  say,  you  know 
no  more  of  your’s,  than  Agnes  does  of  her’s. 

Page.  You  forget,  Figaro,  that  I  am  going. 

Fig.  And  you  wish  to  stay! — {In  the  same  sorrowful 
tone. ) 

Page.  {Sighs. )  Ah,  yes  ! 

Fig.  Follow  my  advice,  and  so  thou  shalt. 

Page.  How,  how  ? 

Fig.  Make  no  murmuring,  but  clap  on  your  boots,  and 
seem  to  depart;  gallop  as  far  as  the  farm,  return  to  the 
castle  on  foot ;  enter  by  the  back  way;  and  hide  yourself 
till  I  can  come  to  you,  in  the  lodge  at  the  bottom  of  the 
garden  ;  you  will  find  pretty  Agnes  thereabouts. 

Page.  Ay,  and  then  I  may  teach  her  her  part,  you  know. 

Fig.  Yes,  you  have  no  objection  to  that,  I  suppose. 

\Exeunt ,  l.ua.e.  jesting  with  each  other. 

END  OF  ACT  I. 


ACT  II. 

SCENE  I.' — The  Countess's  bed-chamber. —  The  bed  in 
the  back  ground ; — chairs  and  table ; — a  door  of  en¬ 
trance  into  the  chamber; — another  into  Susan's  room; 
and  a  third  into  the  Countess's  dressing-room: — A  win¬ 
dow  that  looks  into  the  garden. 

The  Countess  seated ,  r,h.  of  toilet ,  and  Susan,  l.h. 
waiting ,  discovered. 

Countess.  Shut  the  door.— And  so,  the  Page  wTas  hid  be¬ 
hind  the  great  chair  ? 
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Sus.  Yes,  madam. 

Countess.  But  how  did  he  happen  to  be  in  your  room, 
Susan?  J 

S-The  poor  boy  came  to  beg  I  would  prevail  on  you 
to  obtain  his  pardon  of  my  lord  the  count. 

Countess .  But  why  did  not  he  come  to  me  himself?  I 
should  not  have  refused  him  a  favour  of  that  kind. 

Sus,  Bashfulness,  madam. — Ah,  Susan  !  said  he,  she  is  a 

divinity!  How  noble  is  her  manner!  Her  very  smiles  are 
awful. 

Countess.  {Smiling.)  Is  that  true,  Susan  ? 

&us.  Can  you  doubt  it,  madam? 

Countess.  I  have  always  afforded  him  my  protection. 

Sus.  Had  you,  madam,  but  seen  him  snatch  the  riband 
lrom  me ! 


Countess.  {Rising.)  Pshaw  !  Enough  of  this  nonsense. — 

And  so,  my  lord  the  count  endeavours  to  seduce  you 
Susan?  J  ’ 


Sus.  Oh,  no  indeed,  madam,  he  does  not  give  himself  the 
trouble  to  seduce  ;  he  endeavours  to  purchase  me  :  and,  be¬ 
cause  I  refuse  him,  will  certainly  prevent  my  marriage  with 
rigaro. 

Countess,  fear  nothing. —  We  shall  have  need,  however 
of  a  little  artifice,  perhaps;  in  the  execution  of  which,  Fig¬ 
aros  assistance  may  not  be  amiss. 

Sus.  He’ll  be  here,  madam,  as  soon  as  my  lord  is  ^one  a 
coursing.  25 


Countess.  Your  lord  is  an  ungrateful  man,  Susan an 
ungrateful  man  :  (  Ihe  Countess  walks  up  and  down  the 

room  with  some  emotion.) — Open  the  window  :  I  am  stifled 
for  want  of  air. — ( Susan  opens  the  ivindow.)—\ ows  pro¬ 
testations,  and  tenderness,  areal!  forgotten  : — my  love  offends 
my  caresses  disgust he  thinks  his  own  infidelities  must  all 
be  overlooked  ;  yet  my  conduct  must  be  irreproachable. 

A»/*;  {Looking  out  of  the  window.)  Yonder  goes  my 
lord  with  a!!  his  grooms  and  greyhounds. 

Countess.  To  divert  himself  with  hunting  a  poor,  timid, 
harmless  hare  to  death. -This,  however,  will  give  us  time  to 
~-{A  knocking  at  the  chamber  door.)— Somebody  is  at  the 
aoor,  Susan.  {Susan  goes  singing  and  opens  the  door  ) 
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Enter  Figaro  at  the  chamber ,  r.h.d. — He  kisses  Susan’s 
hand  ;  she  makes  signs  to  him  to  be  more  prudent ,  and 
points  to  the  Countess . 

Countess.  Well,  Figaro,  you’ve  heard  of  my  lord  the 

count’s  designs  on  your  fair  bride. 

j Tig.  o,  yes,  my  lady.— There  was  nothing  very  surprising 
in  the  news.  My  lord  sees  a  sweet,  young,  lovely  angel— 

( Susan  curtsies.) — And  wishes  to  have  her  for  himself.  Can 
any  thing  be  more  natural  ?  I  wish  the  very  same. 

Countess .  I  don’t  find  it  so  very  pleasant,  Figaro. 

Fig.  He  endeavours  to  overturn  the  schemes  of  those  who 
oppose  his  wishes ;  and  in  this  he  only  follows  the  example 
of  the  rest  of  the  world  I  will  endeavour  to  do  the  very 
same  by  him  and  first,  my  scheme  requires  that  you  dress 
up  the  Page  in  your  clothes,  my  dear  Susan; — he  is  to  be 
your  representative  in  the  design  1  have  plotted. 

Countess.  The  Page  ! 

Sus.  He  is  gone. 

Fig.  Is  he? — Perhaps  so; — but  a  whistle  from  me  will 
biino-  him  back.  (  The  Countess  seems  pleased.} 

Sus.  So, — now  Figaro’s  happy  ;  plots  and  contrivances — 
Fig.  Two,  three,  four  at  a  time  !  Embarrassed,  involved, 
perplexed  I — Leave  me  to  unravel  ’em.  I  was  born  to  thrive 
in  courts. 

Sus.  Fve  heard  the  trade  of  a  courtier  is  not  so  difficult  as 
some  pretend. 

Fig.  Ask  for  every  thing  that  falls,  seize  every  thing  in 
your  power,  and  accept  every  thing  that’s  offered  ; — there’s 
the  whole  art  and  mystery  in  three  words. 

Countess.  But,  should  my  lord  discover  the  disguised 
Page — 

Sus.  He’ll  only  give  him  a  smart  lecture ;  and  that  will 
do  his  boyish  vanity  no  harm. 

Countess.  And  in  truth,  it  deserves  a  little  mortification. 
— Well,  next  for  the  count,  Figaro. 

Fig.  Permit  me,  madam,  to  manage  him. — And  first,  the 
better  to  secure  my  property,  I  shall  begin  by  making  him 
dread  the  loss  of  his  own. — To  which  end,  an  anonymous 
letter  must  be  sent,  informing  him,  that  a  gallant,  meaning 
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to  profit  by  his  neglect  and  absence,  is  at  present  with  his 
beauteous  Countess ; — and,  to  confess  the  truth,  the  thing  is 
already  done,  madam. 

Countess.  How  ? — Have  you  dared  to  trifle  thus  with  a 
woman  of  honour  ? 

Fig.  O,  madam,  it  is  only  with  a  woman  of  honour  I 
should  presume  to  take  a  liberty  like  this;  lest  my  joke 
should  happen  to  prove  a  reality. 

Countess.  (Smiles.)  You  don’t  want  an  agreeable  excuse 
for  your  plot,  Figaro. — (To  herself.)- — Though  I  hardly 
know  how  to  give  into  it. 

Fig.  If  you  please,  madam,  I’ll  go  and  send  the  Page  hi¬ 
ther  to  be  dressed. — We  must  not  lose  a  moment. 

[Exit  at  the  chamber  r.h.d. 

Countess .  (Examining  her  head  dress  in  the  looking- 
glass.)  What  a  hideous  cap  this  is,  Susan  !  it’s  quite  awry  ! 
— This  youth  who  is  coming — 

Sus.  Ah,  madam,  your  beauty  needs  not  the  addition  of 
art  in  his  eyes. 

Countess.  I  assure  you,  Susan,  I  shall  be  very  severe  with 
him.— I  shall  tell  him  of  all  the  complaints  I  hear  against  him. 

Sus.  Oh  yes,  madam ;  I  can  see  you  will  scold  him  heartily. 

Countess.  (Seriously.)  What  do  you  say,  Susan  ? 

Sus.  (  Goes  to  the  chamber  door.)  Come,  come  in,  Mister 
Soldier. 


Enter  Page  at  the  chamber ,  r.h.d. — Susan  pretends  to 
threaten  him  by  signs. 


Page .  Um —  (Pouts,  aside.) 

Countess.  (  With  a  serious  air.)  Well,  young  gentleman. 
— (Aside  to  Susan.) — How  innocent  he  looks,  Susan ! 

Sus .  And  how  bashful,  madam ! 

Countess.  (Resuming  her  serious  air.)  Have  you  re¬ 
flected  on  the  duties  of  your  new  profession  ? — (  The  Page 
iinagines  the  Countess  is  angry ,  and  timidly  draws  back.) 

Sus.  (Aside  to  the  Page.)  Ay,  ay,  young  rake,  I’ll  tell 
all  I  know. — (Returns  to  the  Countess.) — Observe  his 
downcast  eyes,  madam,  and  long  eye-lashes. — (Aside  to  the 
Page.) — Yes,  hypocrite,  I’ll  tell. 
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Countess.  ( Seeing  the  Page  more  and  more  fearful .) 
Nay,  Hannibal, — don’t — be  terrified  ; — I — Come  nearer. 

*S 'us.  ( Pushing  him  towards  the  Countess .)  Advance, 
modesty. 

Countess.  Poor  youth,  he’s  quite  affected. — I’m  not  angry 
with  you ;  I  was  only  going  to  speak  to  you  on  the  duties  of 
a  soldier. — Why  do  you  seem  so  sorrowful? 

Page.  Alas,  madam,  I  may  well  be  sorrowful,  being,  as  I 
am,  obliged  to  leave  a  lady,  so  gentle,  and  so  kind, — 

Sus.  And  so  beautiful. 

(In  the  same  tone ,  and  half  aside.) 

Page .  Ah,  yes!  (Sighs.  ) 

Sus.  ( Mimicking .)  Ah,  yes! — Come,  come,  let  me  try 
on  one  of  my  gowns  upon  you  : — come  here,  let’s  measure  : 
— I  declare  the  little  villain  is  not  so  tall  as  I  am. 

Page.  Um. —  (Pouts.) 

Sus.  Turn  about; — let  me  untie  your  cloak. 

(Takes  off  the  Page's  cloak.) 

Countess.  But,  suppose  any  body  should  come? 

Sus.  Dear,  my  lady,  we  are  not  doing  any  harm; — I’ll 
lock  the  door,  however,  for  fear. — (  The  Page  casts  a  glance 
or  two  at  the  Countess;  Susan  returns.) — Well! — have 
you  nothing  to  say  to  my  beauteous  lady,  and  your  charming 
god -mother  ? 

Page.  (Sighs.)  O,  yes;  that  I  am  sure  I  shall  love  her 
as  long  as  I  live. 

Countess.  Esteem  you  mean,  Hannibal. 

Page.  Ye — }'e — yes; — es — teem,  I  should  have  said. 

Sus.  (Laughs.)  Yes,  yes, — esteem! — The  poor  youth 
overllows  with  es — teem  and  aff — ection, — and — 

Page.  Um  !  (Aside  to  Susan.) 

Sus .  Now,  let  us  try  whether  one  of  my  caps — 

Countess.  There’s  a  close  cap  of  mine  lies  on  my  dress¬ 
ing-table. — [Exit  Susan  into  the  dressing-room  of  \the 
Countess,  l.h.] — Is  your  commission  made  out  ? 

Page.  O,  yes,  madam,  and  given  me  ; — here  it  is. — 
(Presents  his  commission  to  the  Countess.) 

Countess.  Already  ? — They  have  made  haste  I  see ; — 
they  are  not  willing  to  lose  a  moment ; — their  hurry  has  made 
them  even  forget  to  affix  the  seal  to  it. 
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Re-enter  Susan,  with  a  cap  in  her  hand. 

Sus.  The  seal  ? — to  what,  madam? 

Countess.  His  commission. 

Sus.  So  soon ! 

Countess.  I  was  observing,  there  has  been  no  time  lost. — 
(  Returns  the  Page  his  commission,  he  puts  it  in  his  girdle. ) 

Sus.  Come. — ( Makes  the  Page  kneel  down ,  and  puts pie 
cap)  on  him.) — What  a  pretty  little  villain  it  is!  I  declare  I 
am  jealous.  See,  if  he  is  not  handsomer  than  I  am  !  Turn 
about, — there. — What’s  here?  The  riband? — So,  so,  so! 
Now  all’s  out.  I’m  glad  of  it. — I  told  my  young  gentleman 
I  would  let  you  know  his  thievish  tricks,  madam. 

Countess.  Fetch  me  some  black  patches,  Susan. 

Sus.  There  are  none  in  your  room,  madam;  I’ll  fetch 
some  out  of  mine. —  [Exit,  into  her  own  room.] — (  The 
Countess  and  the  Page  remain  mute  for  a  considerable 
time,  during  which  the  Page  looks  at  the  Countess  with 
bashful  glances  ; — the  Countess  pretends  not  to  observe  him, 
and  yet  makes  several  efforts  to  suppress  her  feelings  of 
compassion  for  his  situation. ) 

Countess.  And — and — so — you — .you  are  sorry — to  leave 
us? 

Page.  Ye — yes, — madam. 

Countess.  (  Observing  the  Page's  heart  so  full,  that  he  is 
ready  to  burst  into  tears.)  ’Tis  that  good-for-nothing  Figaro, 
who  has  frightened  the  child  with  his  prognostics. 

Page.  (  Unable  to  contain  himself  any  longer .)  N-o-o-o 
indee-ee-eed,  madam ;  I-I-am  o-on-only  grieved  to  part  from 
so  dear  a  la-a-ady. 

Countess.  Nay,  but  don’t  weep,  don’t  weep. — Come, 
come,  be  comforted. — (  A  knocking  at  the  chamber  door.) — 
Who’s  there  ? 

Aim.  (  Without).  Open  the  door,  my  lady. 

Countess.  Heavens!  it  is  the  count! — 1  am  ruined;  if 
he  finds  the  Page  here,  after  receiving  Figaro’s  anonymous 
letter,  I  shall  be  for  ever  lost! — What  imprudence! 

Aim.  Why  don’t  you  open  the  door? 

Page.  O,  ma’am  ! 

Countess.  Because — I’m  alone. 
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Aim.  Alone  ! — Whom  are  you  talking  to,  then  ? 

Countess.  To  you,  to  be  sure. — How  could  1  be  so 
thoughtless? — This  villainous  Figaro  ! — 

Page.  After  the  scene  of  the  great  chair  this  morning,  he 
will  certainly  murder  me  if  he  tinds  me  here. 

Countess.  Run  into  my  dressing-room  ; — and,  Hannibal, 
— lock  the  door  on  the  inside. — [Exit  Page  in’ o  the  dressing- 
room,  L.H.S.E.]- — (  The  Countess  opens  the  chamber-door .) 

Enter  the  Count,  r.h.d. 

Aim.  You  did  not  use  to  lock  yourself  in,  when  you  were 
alone,  madam. — Whom  were  you  speaking  to  ? 

Countess.  ( Endeavouring  to  conceal  her  agitation .)  To 
— to  Susan,  who  is  rumaging  in  her  own  room. 

Aim.  You  seem  agitated,  madam. 

Countess.  That  is  not  impossible. — ( Affecting  to  take  a 
serious  air.  )— We  were  speaking  of  you. 

Aim.  Of  me? 

Countess.  Your  jealousy,  your  indifference,  my  lord. — 

(  Noise  of  a  table  overturned  by  the  Page  in  the  dressing- 
room. — Aside f — What  will  become  of  me  ? 

Aim.  What  noise  is  that? 

Countess.  1  heard  no  noise. 

Aim.  No?  You  must  be  most  confoundedly  absent,  then. 

Countess.  ( Affecting  to  return  his  irony  f  O,  to  be 
sure. 

Aim.  There’s  somebody  in  your  dressing-room,  madam. 

Countess.  Who  should  be  there  ? 

Aim.  That’s  what  1  want  to  know. 

Countess.  It’s  Susan,  I  suppose,  putting  the  chairs  and 
tables  in  their  places. 

Aim.  What?  Your  favourite  woman  turned  house-maid  ! 
You  told  me  just  now  she  was  in  her  own  room. 

Countess.  In  her  room,  or  my  room, — it’s  the  same  thing. 

Aim.  Really,  my  lady,  this  Susan  of  yours  is  a  very  nim¬ 
ble,  convenient  kind  of  person. 

Countess.  Really,  my  lord,  this  Susan  of  mine  disturbs 
your  quiet  very  much. 

Aim.  Very  true,  madam  ;  so  much,  that  I’m  determined 
to  see  her. — (He goes  to  the  dressing-room  door  and  calls  f 
— Susan,  Susan  ! — If  Susan  you  are,  come  forth  ! 
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Countess.  Very  well,  my  lord,  very  well  ! — Would  you 
have  the  girl  come  out  half  undressed  ?  She’s  trying  on  one 
of  rny  left  offdresses. — To  disturb  female  privacy  in  this  man¬ 
ner,  my  lord,  is  not  to  be  endured. — ( During  this  alterca¬ 
tion ,  Susan  comes  out  of  her  own  room,  perceives  what  is 
passing,  and,  after  listening  long  enough  to  know  how  to 
act,  slips,  unseen  by  both,  behind  the  curtains  of  the  bed. ) 

Aim.  Well, — if  she  can’t  come  out, — she  can  answer,  at 
least. — j [Calls. ) — Susan  ! — Answer  me,  Susan. 

Countess.  1  say,  do  not  answer,  Susan  ;  I  forbid  you  to 
speak  a  word. — We  shall  see  whom  she’ll  obey. 

Aim.  But  if  it  is  nobody  but  Susan,  what  is  the  reason, 
madam,  of  that  emotion  and  perplexity  so  very  evident  in 
your  countenance? 

Countess  ( Affecting  to  laugh f  Emotion  and  perplexity? 
Ha,  ha,  ha  ! — Ridiculous  ! 

Aim.  Be  it  as  ridiculous  as  it  may,  I  am  determined  to  be 
satisfied  ;  and  J  think  present  appearances  gives  me  a  suffi¬ 
cient  plea. — ( Goes  to  the  chamber  door,  and  calls.)  — 
Hollo  !  Who  waits  there  ? 

Countess.  Do,  do,  my  lord ; — expose  your  jealousy  to 
your  very  servants !  Make  yourself  and  me  the  jest  of  the 
whole  world  ! 

Aim.  Why  do  you  oblige  me  to  it  ? — However,  since  you 
will  not  suffer  that  door  to  be  quietly  opened,  will  you  be 
pleased  to  accompany  me  while  I  procure  an  instrument  to 
force  it. 

Countess.  To  be  sure,  my  lord,  to  be  sure;  if  you  please. 

Aim.  I  shall  lock  the  chamber-door  after  me;  and,  that 
you  may  be  fully  justified,  I’ll  make  this  other  door  fast. — 
(  Goes  to  Susan  s  room  door;  locks  it,  and  takes  the  key.)  — 
Now, — ( Showing  the  key  to  the  Countess.) — I  am  sure  no¬ 
body  can  get  in  or  out  of  this  room ; — and  the  Susan  of  the 
dressing-room  mast  submit  to  be  confined  here  till  my  return. 

Countess.  This  behaviour  is  greatly  to  your  honour,  my 
lord  ! — [ Exeunt ,  disputing  at  the  chamber,  r.h.d.  which 
the  Count  is  heard  to  lock. 
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Enter  Susan  from  behind  the  bed,  as  they  go  off;  she  runs 
to  the  dressing-room  door  and  calls. 

Sus .  Hannibal  !— Hannibal  !— Open  the  door ;  quick, 
quick, — it’s  I,  Susan. 

Enter  Page,  frightened. 

Page.  O,  Susan. 

Sus.  O,  my  poor  mistress. 

Page.  What  will  become  of  her? 

Sus.  What  will  become  of  my  marriage  ? 

Page.  What  will  become  of  me  ? 

Sus.  Don't  stand  babbling  here  ;  but  fly. 

Page.  The  doors  are  all  fast,  how  can  I  fly  ? 

Sus.  Don’t  ask  me. — Fly  ! 

Page.  Here’s  a  window  open. — (Runs  to  the  window .) — 
Below  is  a  bed  of  flowers ;  I’ll  leap  out. 

Sus.  (Screams. )  You’ll  break  your  neck. 

Page.  Better  that,  than  ruin  my  dear  lady. — (  Gets  upon  a 
table  at  the  window .) — Give  me  one  kiss  before  1  go,  Susan. 

Sus.  Was  there  ever  such  a  young — ( Page  kisses  her,  and 
leaps  out  of  the  window  ;  Susan  shrieks  at  seeing  him  jump 
down.) — Ah  ! — (Susan  sinks  into  a  chair ,  overcome  with 
fear  ; — at  last,  she  takes  courage,  rises,  goes  with  dread  to¬ 
wards  the  window,  and,  after  looking  out,  turns  round  with 
her  hand  upon  her  heart,  a  sigh  of  relief,  and  a  smile  ex¬ 
pressive  of  sudden  ease  and  pleasure.) — He  is  safe  ; — yon¬ 
der  he  runs, — as  light  and  as  swift  as  the  winds. — If  that 
boy  does  not  make  some  woman’s  heart  ache,  one  of  these 
days,  I’m  mistaken. — (Susan  goes  in  at  the  dressing-room 
door,  but  peeps  back  as  she  is  going  to  shut  it.) — And  now, 
my  good  jealous  Count,  perhaps  I  may  teach  you  to  break 
open  doors  another  time.  (Locks  herself  in.) 

Enter  the  Count,  at  the  chamber  r.ii.d.  with  a  wrenching - 

iron  in  one  hand,  and  leading  in  the  Countess  with  the 

other.  Goes  and  examines  Susan’s  room  door. 

Aim.  Yes,  every  thing  is  as  I  left  it.  We  now  shall 
come  at  the  truth. — Do  you  still  persist  in  forcing  me  to 
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break  open  this  door  ? — I  am  determined  to  see  who’s 
within. 

Countess.  Let  me  beg,  my  lord,  you’ll  have  a  moment’s 
patience  ; — hear  me  only,  and  you  shall  satisfy  your  utmost 
curiosity. — Let  me  intreat  you  to  be  assured,  that  however 
appearances  may  condemn  me,  no  injury  was  intended  to 
your  honour. 

Aim.  Then  there  is  a  man  ? 

Countess.  No, — it  is  only — only — 

Aim.  Only, — only  who  ? 

Countess.  A  child. 

Aim.  Let’s  see  this  child. — What  child  ? 

Countess.  Hannibal. 

Aim.  The  Page  ! — (  Turns  away .) — This  damnable  Page 
again  ! — The  whole’s  unravelled ! — Come  forth,  viper  ! 

Countess.  (^Terrified  and  trembling. )  Do  not  let  the  dis¬ 
order  in  which  vou  will  see  him — 

Aim.  The  disorder  ! — The  disorder  ! 

Countess.  We  were  going  to  dress  him  in  women’s  clothes 
for  our  evening’s  diversion  ; — 

Aim.  Til  rack  him  ! — I’ll — I’ll  make  him  a  terrible  exam¬ 
ple  of  an  injured  husband’s  wrath. 

Countess .  ( Falling  on  her  knees  between  the  Count  and 
the  door .)  Hold,  my  lord,  hold  ! — Have  pity  on  his  youth, 
his  infancy, — 

Aim.  What?  Intercede  for  him  to  me? — ( Runs  to  the 
dressing-room  door.) — Come  forth,  I  say,  once  more. — I’ll 
rack  him,  I’ll  stab  him,  I’ll — (  While  the  Count  is  speaking 3 
Susan  unlocks  the  dressing-room  door,  and  bolts  out  upon 
him.) 

Sus.  I’ll  rack  him  ! — I’ll  stab  him  !  I’ll— Ha,  ha,  ha  ! — 
(  The  Countess  hearing  Susan’s  voice ,  recovers  sufficiently 
to  look  round , — is  astonished, — endeavours  to  collect  her¬ 
self,— and  turns  hack  into  her  former  position  to  conceal 
her  .surprise.) 

Aim.  ( After  looking  first  at  Susan,  and  then  at  the  Count¬ 
ess.)  And  can  you  act  astonishment  too,  madam! — ( Ob¬ 
serving  the  Countess ,  who  cannot  totally  hide  her  surprise.) 

Countess.  I  ? — My  lord, — 

Aim.  ( Recollecting  himself.)  But,  perhaps  she  wasn’t 
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alone. — ( Enters  the  dressing-room; — the  Countess  is  again 
alarmed  ; — Susan  runs  to  her .) 

Sus.  Fear  nothing  ; — he’s  not  there. — Fie  has  jumped  out 
of  the  window. 

Countess.  And  broke  his  neck  !  (  Her  terror  returns .) 

Sus.  Hush  ! — ( Susan  stands  before  the  Countess  to  hide 
her  new  agitation  from  the  Cotint.) — Hem  !  hem  ! 

Re-enter  the  Count,  greatly  agitated. 

Aim.  No,  there’s  nobody  there. — Iv’e  been  confoundedly 
in  the  wrong. — ( Approaching  the  Countess.) — confusion, 
madam  : — Madam, — (  With  great  submission ,  as  if  going  to 
beg  her  pardon  ;  but  the  confusion  still  visible  in  her  coun¬ 
tenance ,  calls  up  the  recollection  of  all  that  has  just  passed,, 
and  he  bursts  out  into  an  exclamation.) — Upon  my  soul, 
madam,  you  are  a  most  excellent  actress  ! 

Sus.  And  am  not  1  too  my  lord  ? 

Aim.  ( Kneels  to  the  Countess.)  You  see  my  contri¬ 
tion. — ( Kisses  her  hand.) — Be  generous, — 

Sus.  As  you  have  been. 

Aim.  Flush! — ( Kisses  Susan's  hand.) — Remember  the 
garden  to-night. — ( Turns  to  the  Countess.) — My  dear 
Rosina ! — 

Countess.  No,  no,  my  lord  ;  I  am  no  longer  that  Rosina, 
whom  you  formerly  loved  with  such  affection  : — I  am  now, 
nothing  but  the  poor  Countess  of  Almaviva, — a  neglected 
wife,  not  a  beloved  mistress. 

Aim.  Nay,  do  not  make  my  humiliation  too  severe. — 
But,  wherefore  have  you  been  thus  mysterious  on  this  occa¬ 
sion  ? 

Countess.  That  I  might  not  betray  that  headlong  thought¬ 
less  Figaro. 

Aim.  What,  he  wrote  the  anonymous  billet,  then  ? 

Countess •  But  it  was  done,  my  lord,  before  I  knew  of  it. 
— (  The  Countess  stands  in  the  middle  of  the  stage  ;  the 
Count  a  little  in  the  back  ground ,  as  if  expressive  of  his 
timidity ,  but  his  countenance  shows  he  is  confident  of 
obtaining  his  pardon  Susan  stands  forwarder  than  either, 
and  her  looks  are  significantly  applicable  to  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  both  parties .) 

Sus.  To  suspect  a  man  in  my  lady’s  dressing-room  ! — 
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Aim.  And  to  be  thus  severely  punished  for  my  sus¬ 
picion  ! — 

Sus.  Not  to  believe  my  lady,  when  she  assured  you  it 
was  her  woman  ! — 

Aim.  But  what’s  the  reason,  you  malicious  little  hussy, 
you  did  not  come  out  when  I  called  ? 

Sus.  What,  undressed,  my  lord? 

Aim.  But,  why  didn’t  you  answer  then  ? 

Sus.  My  lady  forbad  me; — ( Aside .) — and  good  reason 
she  had  so  to  do. 

Aim.  How  could  you,  Rosina,  be  so  cruel,  as  to — 

Enter  Figaro,  r.h.  in  a  hurry, — he  stops  on  seeing  the 
Count ,  who  puts  on  a  very  serious  air. 

Fig.  They  told  me,  my  lady  was  indisposed  ;  I  ran  to 
inquire,  and  am  very  happy  to  find  there  was  nothing  in  it. 

Aim .  You  are  very  attentive. 

Fig.  It  is  my  duty  to  be  so,  my  lord. — (  Turns  to  Susan.) 
— Come,  come,  my  charmer :  prepare  for  the  ceremony  ; 
go  to  your  bridemaids. 

Aim.  But  who  is  to  take  care  of  the  Countess  in  the  mean 
time  ? 

Fig.  ( Surprised .)  Take  care  of  her,  my  lord  !  My  lady 
seems  very  well. 

Aim.  Who  is  to  guard  her  from  the  gallant,  who  was 
to  profit  by  my  absence? — ( Susan  and  the  Countess  make 
signs  to  Figaro .) 

Countess.  Nay,  nay,  Figaro  ;  the  Count  knows  all. 

Sus.  Yes,  yes;  we've  told  my  lord  every  thing.  The 
jest  is  ended, — it’s  all  over. 

Fig.  The  jest  is  ended  ! — And  it’s  all  over  ! 

Aim.  Yes, —ended,  ended,  ended! — And  all  over! — 
What  have  you  to  say  to  that? 

Fig.  Say,  my  lord? — (  The  confusion  of  Figaro  arises 
from  not  supposing  it  possible  the  Countess  and  Susan 
should  have  betrayed  him ;  and,  when  he  understands 
something  by  their  signs,  from  not  knowing  how  much 
they  have  told.) 

Aim.  Ay,  say. 

Fig •  I — I —  1  wish  I  could  say  as  much  of  my  marriage. 
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Aim.  And  who  wrote  the  pretty  letter  ? 

Fig .  Not  I,  my  lord. 

Aim.  If  I  did  not  know  thou  liest,  I  could  read  it  in  thy 

face. 

Fig.  Indeed,  my  lord? — Then  it’s  my  face  that  lies, — 
not  I. 

Countess.  Pshaw  !  Figaro  !  Why  should  you  endeavour 
to  conceal  any  thing,  when  I  tell  you,  we  have  confessed 
all. 

Sus.  {Making  signs  to  Figaro. )  We’ve  told  my  lord  of 
the  letter,  which  made  him  suspect  that  Hannibal,  the  Page, 
who  is  far  enough  off  by  this,  was  hid  in  my  lady’s  dressing- 
room,  where  I  myself  was  locked  in. 

Fig.  Well,  well;  since  my  lord  will  have  it  so,  and  my 
lady  will  have  it  so,  and  you  all  will  have  it  so, — why  then  so 
let  it  be. 

Aim.  Still  at  his  wiles. 

Countess.  Why,  my  lord,  would  you  oblige  him  to  speak 
truth,  so  much  against  his  inclination? 

{Count  and  Countess  walk  familiarly  up  the  stage.) 

Sus.  Hast  thou  seen  the  Page? 

Fig.  Yes,  yes;  you  have  shook  his  young  joints  for  him 
among  you. 

Enter  Antonio,  the  gardener ,  r.h.d.  half  drunk ,  with  a 
broken  flowerpot  under  his  arm. 

Ant.  My  lord, — my  good  lord, — if  so  be  as  your  lord- 
ship  will  not  have  the  goodness  to  have  these  windows  nailed 
up,  I  shall  never  have  a  nosegay  fit  to  give  to  my  lady. — 
They  break  all  my  pots,  and  spoil  my  flowers ;  for  they 
not  only  throw  other  rubbish  out  of  the  windows,  as  they 
used  to  do,  but  they  have  just  now  tossed  out  a  man. 

Aim.  A  man  !  (  The  Count’s  suspicions  all  revive .) 

Ant.  In  white  stockings. — {Countess  and  Susan  discover 
their  fears ,  and  make  signs  to  Figaro  to  assist  them ,  if 
possible.') 

Aim.  {Eagerly.)  Where  is  the  man? 

Ant.  That’s  what  I  want  to  know,  my  lord. — I  wish  1 
could  find  him.— I’m  your  lordship’s  gardener  ;  and  though 
I  say  it,  a  better  gardener  is  not  to  be  found  in  all  Spain. — 
But  if  chamber-maids  are  permitted  to  toss  men  out  of  the 
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window,  to  save  their  own  reputation, — what  is  to  become  of 
mine  ? 

Fig.  Oh, fie  !  What,  sotting  so  soon  in  a  morning! 

Ant.  No, — this  is  only  the  remains  of  last  night. 

Aim.  On  with  your  story,  sir — What  of  the  man  ? — What 
followed  ? 

Ant.  I.  followed  him  myself,  my  lord,  as  fast  as  I  could  ; 
but  somehow  I  unluckily  happened  to  make  a  false  step,  and 
came  with  such  a  confounded  whirl  against  the  garden  gate, 
— that  I — I  quite  for — forgot  my  errand. 

Aim.  An d  should  you  know  this  man  again  ? 

Ant.  To  be  sure  I  should,  my  lord  ; — if  I  had  seen  his 
face,  that  is. 

Aim.  Either  speak  more  clearly,  rascal,  or  I’ll  send  you 
packing — 

Ant.  Send  me  packing,  my  lord  ? — O,  no  ;  if  your  lord- 
ship  has  not  enough — enough — ( Points  to  his  forehead . ) — 
to  know  when  you  have  a  good  gardener  ;  I  warrant  I  know 
when  I  have  a  good  place. 

Fig.  There  is  no  occasion,  my  lord,  for  all  this  mystery. — 
It  was  I  who  jumped  out  of  the  window  into  the  garden. 

Aim.  You  ? 

Fig.  My  own  self,  my  lord. 

Aim.  Jump  out  of  a  one  pair  of  stairs  window,  and  run 
the  risk  of  breaking  your  neck  ? 

Fig.  The  ground  was  soft,  my  lord. 

Ant .  And  his  neck  is  in  no  danger  of  being  broken  that 
way. 

Fig.  To  be  sure,  I  hurt  my  right  leg  a  little  in  the  fall  ; 
just  here  at  the  ancle. — I  feel  it  still. 

Aim.  But  what  reason  had  you  to  jump  out  of  the  window  ? 

Fig.  You  had  received  my  letter,  my  lord, — since  I  must 
own  it, — and  were  come,  somewhat  sooner  than!  expected, 
in  a  dreadful  passion,  in  search  of  a  man — 

Ant.  If  it  was  you,  you  have  grown  plaguy  fast  within  this 
half  hour,  to  my  thinking.  The  man  that  I  saw,  did  not 
seem  so  tall  as  you,  by  the  head  and  shoulders. 

Fig.  Pshaw!  Does  not  one  always  double  one’s  self  up 
when  one  takes  a  leap? 

Ant.  It  seemed  a  great  deal  more  like  the  Page. 

Aim.  The  Page  ! 
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Fig.  O  yes,  to  be  sure  !  the  Page  has  gallopped  back  from 
Seville,  horse  and  all,  to  leap  out  of  the  window  ! 

Ant.  No,  no,  my  lord  ;  I  saw  no  such  thing. — I’ll  take  my 
oath,  I  saw  no  horse  leap  out  of  the  window. 

Aim.  Drunkard  !  Booby  ! — (  The  Count  seizes  Antonio , 
and  flings  him  on  the  bed  ; — he  rolls  over  it ,  and  crawls 
out  from  underneath ,  in  front  of  it .) 

Fig.  Come,  come,  let  us  go,  and  prepare  for  our  sports. 

(  They  are  all  going. ) 

Ant.  Well,  since  it  was  you,  as  I  am  an  honest  man,  I 
ought  to  return  you  this  paper  which  dropped  out  of  your 
pocket,  as  you  fell. 

Aim.  (Snatches  the  paper  ; — the  Countess ,  Figaro,  and 
Susan  are  all  surprised  and  embarrassed.  Figaro  shakes 
himself ',  and  endeavours  to  recover  his  fortitude .)  Now,  if 
it  was  you,  you  doubtless  can  tell  what  this  paper  contains, 
— ( Keeps  the  paper  behind  his  back,  as  he  faces  Figaro ,) 
— and  how  it  happened  to  come  into  your  pocket  ? 

Fig.  O,  my  lord, I’ve  such quantitiesof  papers. — ( Searches 
his  pockets,  and  pulls  out  a  great  manyf — No,  it  is  not  this. 
— Hem  ! — This  is  a  double  love-letter  from  JVIarcelina,  in 
seven  pages. — Hem  ! — Hem  ! — It  would  do  a  man’s  heart 
good  to  read  it. — Hem  ! — And  this  is  a  petition  from  the 
poor  poacher  in  prison.  I  never  presented  it  to  your  lord- 
ship,  because  I  know  you  have  affairs  much  more  serious  on 
your  hands,  than  the  complaints  of  such  half-starved  rascals. 
— Ah  ! — Hem  ! — This — this — no,  this  is  an  inventory  of 
your  lordship’s  sword-knots,  ruffs,  ruffles,  and  roses. — Must 
take  care  of  this — ( Endeavours  to  gain  time,  and  keeps 
glancing  and  hemming  to  Susan  and  the  Countess,  to  look 
at  the  paper  and  give  him  a  hint. ) 

Aim.  It  is  neither  this,  nor  this,  nor  that,  nor  t’other,  that 
you  have  in  your  hand,  but  what  I  hold  here  in  mine,  that  i 
want  to  know  the  contents  of. — ( Holds  out  the  paper  in 
action  as  he  speaks  ;  the  Countess,  who  stands  next  him, 
catches  a  sight  of  it. ) 

Countess.  ( Aside  to  Susan  f  ’Tis  the  Commission. 

Sus.  ( Aside  to  Figaro.')  The  Page’s  commission. 

Aim.  Well,  sir; — so  you  know  nothing  of  the  matter. 

Ant.  There,  my  lord  says  you  know  nothing  of  the  matter. 

Fig.  Keep  off,  and  don’t  come  to  whisper  me. — (He 
pushes  Antonio  out  at  the  chamber-door  ) — O,  lord  !  lord  ! 
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— (  Pretending  to  recollect  himself. ) — What  a  stupid  fool  I 
am  ! — 1  declare  it’s  the  commission  of  that  poor  youth,  Han¬ 
nibal, — which  I,  like  a  blockhead,  forgot  to  return  him; — 
he'll  be  quite  unhappy  about  it,  poor  boy. 

Aim.  And  how  came  you  by  it? 

Fig.  By  it,  my  lord  ? 

Aim.  Why  did  he  give  it  you  ? 

Fig.  To — to — to — 

Aim.  To  what? 

Fig.  To  get — 

Aim.  To  get  what?  It  wants  nothing. 

Countess.  ( Aside  to  Susan.)  It  wants  the  seal. 

Sus.  (  Aside  to  Figaro.)  It  wants  the  seal. 

Fig.  O,  my  lord,  what  it  wants,  to  be  sure,  is  a  mere  trifle. 

Aim.  What  trifle? 

Fig.  You  know,  my  lord,  when  you  make  out  a  commis¬ 
sion,  it’s  customary  to — 

Aim.  To  what? 

Fig.  To  affix  your  lordship’s  seal. 

Aim.  (Looks  at  the  commission,  finds  the  seal  is  want¬ 
ing,  and  exclaims  with  vexation  and  disappointment.) 
The  devil  and  all  his  imps  !  [Exit,  at  the  chamber  door. 

Fig.  Are  you  going,  my  lord,  without  giving  orders  for 
our  wedding?  [Exit, following  the  Count. 

Sus.  What  shall  we  do  now,  madam  ?  The  Page  is  too 
much  frightened  ever  to  be  employed  in  a  second  plot. 

Countess.  No  more  plots  of  Figaro’s  inventing  !  You  see 
into  what  danger  I’ve  been  brought  by  his  fine  concerted  let¬ 
ter. — Still,  however,  I  wish  I  could  convict  my  false  husband 
of  his  infidelity  to  his  face. — Ha!  a  happy  thought  strikes 
me.  I'll  meet  him  in  the  garden,  instead  of  you  ;  and  then 
nobody  will  be  exposed  but  himself. — But  you  must  not  men¬ 
tion  one  word  of  this,  Swsan,  to  any  body. 

Sus.  Except  Figaro  ? 

Countess.  No,  not  even  to  Figaro ; — he’ll  spoil  my  design 
by  mixing  some  plot  of  his  own  with  it. 

Sus.  Your  project’s  a  charmingone,  madam  ;  and  I  shall 
yet  have  my  Figaro.  [Exeunt  at  the  chamber-door. 
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ACT  III. 

SCENE  I. —  The  garden  of  the  Castle. —  Two  Pavilions , 
one  on  each  side  of  the  stage. 

Enter  Agnes,  r.h.u.e.  from  the  bottom  of  the  garden , 
with  a  little  basket  of  refreshments  in  her  hand. 

Agn.  Now  for  that  good-natured,  merry  little  Hannibal ; — 
he  hasn’t  half  learnt  me  my  part  yet. — Poor  thing,  he  has  had 
nothing  to  eat  since  he  came  ;  and  the  cross  good-for-nothing 
cook  would  not  give  me  a  morsel  for  him  ;  so  I  was  obliged  to 
ask  the  butler  for  some  cakes  and  oranges, — It  cost  me  a 
good  kiss  on  the  cheek ;  but  I  know  who’ll  repay  it. — Han¬ 
nibal, — Hannibal! — He’s  not  there,  sure. — O,  dear,  and 
here’s  somebody  coming  ! — [Exit  into  the  Pavilion ,  l.h.s.e. 

Figaro  advances,  r.h.u.e.  disguised  in  a  roquelaure,with 

Basil  and  Pedro*. — Figaro ,  at  first ,  believes  Agnes  to  be 

Susan;  and,  as  it  is  too  dark  to  see,  endeavours  to  follow 

the  sound  of  her  voice ,  having  entered  while  she  was 

speaking. 

Fig.  I  was  mistaken  ;  ’tis  Agnes. — What  o’clock  is  it  ? 

Ped.  Almost  near  the  moon’s  rising. 

Pas.  What  a  gloomy  night ! — We  look  like  so  many 
conspirators. 

Fig.  You  understand,  gentlemen,  why  you  come  hither; 
it  is  to  be  witnesses  of  the  conduct  of  -  the  virtuous  bride  I 
am  soon  to  espouse,  and  of  the  honourable  lord  who  has 
graciously  bestowed  her  on  me.  You’ll  see  my  suspicions 
are  not  without  cause. 

Pas.  Ay;  and  I  shall  be  up  with  my  lord  now,  for  not 
employing  me  in  this  assignation. 

(Pasil and  Pedro  retire ,  l.h.u.e.) 

Fig.  No,  my  worthy  lord  and  master,  you  have  not  got  her 
yet. — What,  because  you’re  a  great  man,  you  fancy  yourself 
a  great  genius  !  But,  as  little  a  man  as  I  may,  perhaps,  be 
revenged  on  you.— O,  Susan  !  Susan  '.—(Hearing  a  noise, 
he  wraps  himself  up  in  his  roquelaure ,  and  retires  a  little  f 
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Enter  softly ,  from  the  bottom  of  the  garden ,  r.h.u.e.  Me 
Countess  and  Susan,  both  veiled. 

Sus.  ( Aside  to  the  Countess .)  So,  so, — in  spite  of  all 
our  secresy,  Figaro  has  somehow  or  other  discovered  our  in¬ 
tention,  and  will  be  here.  But  I’ll  teach  him  how  to  suspect 
me,  I  warrant. — Now,  let  us  begin. — (*S peaks  louder .) — If 
you  don’t  want  me,  madam,  I’ll  walk  and  enjoy  the  fresh  air. 

Fig.  (Aside.)  O,  the  cockatrice  ! 

Countess.  It  may  give  thee  cold. 

Sus.  O  no,  my  lady. 

Fig.  (Aside.)  O  no ;  she’ll  not  take  cold  to-night. — 
(Susan  retires  a  little  towards  the  Pavilion  on  the  left.) 

Enter  the  Page,  r.h.u.e.  from  the  bottom  of  the  garden. 

Page.  (Seeing  the  Countess.)  Is  that  Agnes,  yonder  ? — 
(  He  approaches  her.) — No. — Surely,  it’s  Susan  : — it  must 
be  Susan. — (Comes  up  and  takes  hold  of  the  Countess’s 
hand.) — Ah,  my  dear  Susan  ! 

Countess.  Let  me  go.  (In  a  feigned  voice.) 

Page.  Come,  Susan,  Susan,  don’t  be  so  coy. — I  know  it 
isn’t  Figaro  you’re  waiting  for,  it  is  my  lord  the  Count. — 
What !  Didn’t  I  hear  this  morning,  when  I  was  behind  the 
great  chair  ? 

Sus.  (Aside.)  The  babbling  little  villain  ! 

Enter  the  Count,  r.h.u.e.  from  the  bottom  of  the  garden. 

Aim «  Is  not  that  somebody  with  Susan  ? — (Advances 
close  up  to  them,  and  draws  back  in  a  fury.) — ’Tis  that  in¬ 
fernal  Page  again. — (Susan  keeps  out  of  the  way,  silently 
laughing. ) 

Page.  ’Tis  in  vain  to  say  no. — Since  thou  art  going  to  be 
the  representative  of  the  Countess,  I  am  determined  to  give 
thee  one  kiss  for  thyself,  and  a  hundred  for  thy  beauteous 
lady. — (  The  Countess  draws  back,  to  avoid  being  kissed 
by  the  Page  ;  the  Count  advances  into  her  place;  the  Page, 
taking  the  Count’s  hand,  perceives  he  is  discovered,  and 
suddenly  retreats,  crying  in  an  under  voice.) 
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Page.  O,  the  Devil !— The  Count  again  \— [Exit  Page 
into  the  pavilion  on  the  left.  While  this  passes,  Figaro 
has  advanced  to  drive  the  Page  from  Susan,  as  he  sup¬ 
poses .) 

Aim.  (  Thinking  he  speaks  to  the  Page.)  Since  you  are 

so  fond  of  kissing,  take  that. 

(  Gives  Figaro  a  box  on  the  ear.) 

Fig.  I’ve  paid  for  listening. — ( Susan  cannot  contain  her¬ 
self,  but  bursts  out  a  laughing.) 

Aim.  ( Hears  her  laugh.)  What,  do  such  salutations 
make  the  impudent  rascal  laugh? 

Fig.  (Aside.).  It  would  be  strange,  if  he  should  cry  this 
time.  (  Count  and  Countess  approach  each  other.) 

Aim.  But  let  us  not  lose  the  precious  moments,  my 
charming  Susan  ! — Let  these  kisses  speak  my  passion  ! 

( Kisses  the  Countess.  ) 

Fig.  (Aside,  and  beating  his  forehead.)  Oh  !  oh  !  oh  ! 

Aim .  Why  dost  thou  tremble? 

Countess.  (Continuing  her  feigned  voice.)  Because!  am 
afraid — 

Aim.  Thou  seemest  to  have  a  cold. — (Takes  the  Count¬ 
ess'1  s  hand  between  his  own,  and  kisses  it.) — What  a 
sweet,  delicate, angel’s  hand  ! — How  smooth  and  soft! — Howr 
long  and  small  the  fingers  ! — What  pleasure  in  the  touch  ! — 
Ah  !  How  different  is  this  from  the  Countess’s  hand  ! 

Countess.  (Sighing.)  And  yet  you  loved  her  once. 

Aim.  Yes, — yes, — I  did  so; — but  three  years  of  better 
acquaintance,  have  made  the  marriage-state  so  respectable — 
Besides,  wives  think  to  ensure  our  fidelity  by  being  always 
wives; — whereas,  they  should  sometimes  become — 

Countess.  What  ? 

Aim.  Our  mistresses. —  I  hope,  thou’lt  not  forget  this 
lesson. 

Countess.  O,  no,  indeed  ;  not  I. 

Sus.  (Aloud.)  Nor  I. 

Fig.  (Aloud.)  Nor  I. 

Aim.  (Astonished.)  Are  there  echoes  here  ? 

Countess.  O,  yes. 

Aim.  And  now,  my  sweet  Susan,  receive  the  portion  i 
promised  thee  ; — (Gives  her  a  purse,  and  puts  a  ring  upon 
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her  finger .) — And  continue  likewise  to  wear  this  ring  for  my 
sake. 

Countess .  Susan  accepts  your  favors. 

Fig.  (Aside.)  Was  there  ever  so  faithless  a  hussy  ! 

Sus.  ^ Aside.)  These  riches  are  all  for  us! — ( Still  keeps 
chuckling  verg  heartily  at  what  is  going  forward.) 

Countess.  I  perceive  torches. 

Aim.  They  are  preparatory  to  thy  nuptials. — (  The  Coun¬ 
tess  pretends  to  be  afraid.) — Come,  come,  let  us  retire  for 
a  moment  into  the  pavilion. 

Countess.  What !  in  the  dark  ? 

Alnis  Why  not?  There  are  no  spirits. 

Fig.  (Aside.)  Yes,  but  they’re  are;  and  evil  ones  too. — 
(Countess  follows  the  Count.) — She  is  going  ! — Hem! — 
(Figaro  hems  in  a  great  passion.) 

Aim.  (  Raising  his  voice  majestically .)  Who  goes  there  ? 

Fig.  A  man. 

Aim.  (Aside to  the  Countess.)  It’s  Figaro. — (The  Count¬ 
ess  enters  the  pavilion  on  the  right  hand ,  and  the  Count 
retires. ) 

Fig.  (Desperate.)  They’re  gone  in. — (  Walks.) — Let  her 
go, — let  her  go  ! 

Sus.  (Aside.)  Thou  shalt  pay  presently  for  these  fine 
suspicions. — (Susan  advances  and  mimicks  the  voice  of  the 
Countess.) — Who  is  that? 

Fig.  (Aside.)  ’Tis  the  Countess. — What  lucky  chance 
conducted  you  hither,  madam?— -You  know  not  what  scenes 
are  this  moment  transacting. 

Sus.  O  j^es,  but  I  do,  Figaro. 

Fig.  What,  that  the  Count  and  my  very  virtuous  bride 
are  this  moment  in  yonder  pavilion,  madam? 

Sus.  (Aside.)  Very  well,  my  gentleman  ! — I  know  more 
than  thou  dost. 

Fig.  And  will  you  not  be  revenged  ? 

Sus.  O  yes ;  we  always  have  our  revenge  in  our  own 
power. 

Fig.  (Aside.)  What  does  she  mean?  Perhaps,  what  I 
suspect. — That  would  be  a  glorious  retaliation. — (  To  Susan.) 
— There  is  no  means  but  one,  madam,  of  revenging  such 
wrongs ;  and  that  now  presents  itself. 
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Sus.  ( Aside .)  What  does  the  good-for-nothing  fellow 
mean? — ( Speaks  in  a  tone  of  compliance  to  Figaro.) 
Does  it,  Figaro? 

Fig.  Pardon  my  presumption,  madam  :  on  any  other  oc¬ 
casion,  the  respect  I  bear  your  ladyship  would  keep  me 
silent;  but,  on  the  present,  1  dare  encounter  all. — {Falls  on 
his  knees.) — O,  excuse,  forgive  me,  madam  : — Let  not  the 
precious  moments  slip  !  Grant  me  your  hand. 

Sus.  (  Unable  any  longer  to  contain  herself ,  gives  him  a 
slap  on  the  face.)  Take  it ! 

Fig.  1  have  it,  I  think. — The  devil  !  This  is  the  day  ol 
stripes. 

Sus.  Susan  gives  it  thee  ! — ( As  soon  as  Figaro  hears  it 
is  Susan,  his  satisfaction  is  so  extreme ,  that  he  laughs  very 
heartily  all  the  while  she  beats  him.) — And  that,  and  that, 
and  that,  and  that  for  thy  insolence; — and  that  for  thy 
jealousy  ; — and  that  for  thy  infidelity. — ( Susan  out  of 
breath,  Figaro  still  laughing.) 

Fig.  O  happy  Figaro! — Take  thy  revenge,  my  dear, 
kind,  good  angel ;  never  did  man  or  martyr  suffer  with  such 
ecstacy. 

Sus.  Don’t  tell  me  of  your  ecstacy  !  How  durst  you,  you 
good  for  nothing,  base,  false-hearted  man,  make  love  to  me, 
supposing  me  the  Countess.  But  Fll  be  revenged. 

Fig.  Talk  not  of  revenge,  my  love;  but,  tell  me,  what 
blest  angel  sent  thee  hither  ;  and  how — 

Sus.  Know,  to  thy  confusion,  that  I  and  my  lady,  coming 
here  to  catch  one  fox,  have  entrapped  two. 

Fig.  But  who  has  entrapped  the  other  poor  fox  ? 

Sus.  Why,  his  own  wife. 

Fig.  His  wife! — Go,  hang  thyself,  Figaro,  for  wanting 
the  wit  to  divine  this  plot ! — And  has  all  this  intriguing  been 
only  about  his  own  wife,  after  all? 

Count  advances  from  behind. 

Aim.  ’St — ’st !  Susan! — Susan! 

Fig.  ( Aside  to  Susan.)  There’s  my  lord. — A  thought 
strikes  me. — TVythee  second  me,  Susan. — ( Speaks  in  a 
feigned  voice,  falls  on  his  knees ,  and  kisses  Susan'1  s  hand.) 
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— Ah,  madam,  let  us  not  longer  converse  of  love,  but  enjoy 
its  treasures. 

Aim.  ( Aside .)  What’s  here?  A  man  on  his  knees  to  the 
Countess! — ( Feels  for  his  sword  ;  Figaro  and  Susan 
silently  laughing .) — And  I  unarmed  ! 

Fig.  Quickly  then,  madam,  let  us  repair  the  wrong  which 
love  this  morning  suffered  by  the  impertinent  intrusion  of 
your  lord. 

Aim.  This  is  not  to  be  borne. — ( Darts  between  them , 
seizes  Figaro  by  the  collar ,  while  Susan  escapes  into  the 
Pavilion  on  the  left .) — Villain ! — 

Fig.  ( Pretends  amazement .) — My  lord  ! 

Aim.  How,  rascal  !  And,  is  it  you? — Holloa — Holloa — 
Who  hears  me  ? — Where  are  my  people  ?  Lights,  lights  ! — 

Enter  four  Servants  with  Flambeaux. — Pedro  and  Basil 

advance. 

Aim.  (  To  the  Servants .)  Guard  all  the  passages,  and 
seize  this  fellow. 

Fig.  You  command  with  absolute  authority  over  all  pre¬ 
sent,  my  lord  ;  except  yourself. 

Aim.  Nowsir, — be  pleased  todeclare  before  this  company, 
who  the-— the — woman  is,  that  just  now  ran  into  that  pavi¬ 
lion. 

Fig.  Into  that? — ( Going  towards  the  Pavilion  on  the 
right.) 

Aim.  ( Stopping  him.)  No,  prevaricating  fiend  ;  into 
that.  {Pointing  to  the  other.) 

Fig.  Ah,  that  alters  the  case. 

Aim.  Answer,  or — 

Fig.  The  lady, — is  a  young  lady,  to  whom  my  lord  once 
paid  his  addresses;  but  who,  happening  to  love  me  better 
than  my  betters,  has  this  day  given  me  the  preference. 

Aim.  The  preference? — The  preference? — ’Tis  too  true. 
— Yes,  gentlemen,  what  he  confesses,  [  give  you  my  honour, 
I  just  now  heard  from  the  very  mouth  of  his  accomplice. 

Bas.  His  accomplice  ! 

Aim.  Come  forth,  madam  ! — ( Enters  the  Pavilion  on  the 
left.) — Come  forth,  F  say,  show  yourself. 
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Enter ,  dragging  out  the  Page,  still  speaking ,  and  not 
looking  at  h  im  till  he  gets  on  a  line  with  the  lest  oj  the 
company. 

Omnes.  The  Page  ! 

Aim.  Again,  and  again,  and  everlastingly,  this  damned 
diabolical  Page! — {Page  flies  to  the  other  side  of  the 
stage.) — You  shall  find,  however,  he  was  not  alone. 

Page.  Ah,  no  !  My  lot  would  have  been  hard  indeed, 
then. 

Aim.  Enter,  Pedro,  and  drag  the  guilty  wretch  before 
her  judge. — ( Pedro  goes  into  the  Pavilion  on  the  left.) 

Ped.° Come,  madam,  you  must  come  out;  I  must  not  let 
you  go,  since  my  lord  knows  you  are  here. 

Enter  Pedro,  bringing  out  Agnes. 

Omnes.  Agnes  !  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Aim.  I’ll  find  her,  I  warrant.  Where  is  this  daughter  of 
infamy,  who  thus  evades  my  just  fury  ? 

Enter  Susan,  with  her  fan  before  her  face  from  the  Pavi¬ 
lion  on  the  left. 

Here  she  comes,  at  last ;  proving  her  own  shame  and  my 
dishonour. — ( Susan  kneels  to  him ,  still  hiding  her  face.) 
Omnes.  Pardon,  pardon,  gracious  lord  ! 

Aim.  No  !  no  !  no  ! — (  They  all  fall  on  their  knees.) — 
No  !  no  !  Were  the  whole  w  orld  to  kneel,  I  would  be  deaf. 

Enter  the  Countess,  from  the  Pavilion  on  the  right ,  and 
kneels  to  the  Count ,  whose  back  is  turned  to  her. 

Countess.  Let  me,  my  lord,  make  one  of  the  number. — 
( Susan  drops  her  fan  ; — the  Count  hears  the  voice  of  the 
Countess ,  looks  round ,  and  suddenly  conceives  the  whole 
trick  they  have  been  playing  him.  All  the  company  burst 
into  a  laugh  ;  the  Count's  shame,  confusion ,  4‘c. ) 

Aim.  (  With  great  humility.)  And — is  it  you,  madam  ? 
Countess.  {Inclines  herself,  in  token  of  affirmation.) 
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Aim ,  (Returning  her  bow  with  great  confusion.)  Ah! 
— Yes  ! — Yes  !  A  generous  pardon — though  unmerited. — 

Countess.  Were  you  in  my  place,  you  would  exclaim 
No  !  no  !  no! — -but  I  grant  it,  without  a  single  stipulation. 

Sus.  And  I. 

Fig.  And  I. — There  are  echoes  here. 

Aim.  ( Surprised .)  I  perceive, — J  perceive  : — I  have 
been  rightly  served. 

Countess.  Here,  Susan,  here  is  the  purse  and  ring,  which 
my  lord  gave  thee.  He  will  remember  thy  sweet  delicate 
fingers,  so  long  and  so  small. 

Sus.  Thank  your  lordship. — Here  Figaro. — (  Gives  him 
the  purse.) 

Fig.  It  was  devilish  hard  to  get  at. 

Aim.  ’Pray,  how  did  your  valour  like  the  box  on  the  ear 
I  gave  you  just  now  ? 

Page.  (  With  his  hand  to  his  sword.)  Me,  my  colonel  ? 

.Fig.  Which  I  kindly  received. 

Aim.  Thou  ? 

Fig.  I  : — and  thus  do  the  great  distribute  justice. — 

Sus.  Our  errors  past,  and  all  our  follies  done, 

Oh,  that  ’twere  possible  you  might  be  won 
To  pardon  faults,  and  misdemeanours  smother, 

With  the  same  ease  we  pardon  one-another  ! 


Disposition  of  the  Characters  when  the  Curtain  falls. 
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